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Kampuchea:  Challenge  to  the  World's  Conscience 


By  Edward  F.  Snyder* 

Today  Cambodia,  now  officially  called 
Kampuchea,  is  hard  to  believe.  Everyone  is 
hungry.  Most  people  are  malnourished  in¬ 
cluding  80-90%  of  the  children.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  have  died  from  starvation  and  dis¬ 
ease.  Children  in  the  vulnerable  age  below 
five  years  have  been  especially  hard  hit. 

In  a  hospital  we  visited  in  Kampong  Speu, 
there  were  485  patients,  200  beds,  1 3  nurses, 
and  no  doctors.  A  roomful  of  quiet  children 
with  worried  eyes  and  thin  bodies  watched 
as  we  stood  silently  trying  to  absorb  the 
sights,  sounds,  and  smells  of  that  awful  place. 
They  were  the  fortunate  ones.  Others  are  still 
in  the  countryside.  And,  according  to  all  re¬ 
ports,  the  civilians  under  the  Pol  Pot  forces  in 
western  Kampuchea  are  in  much  worse 
shape. 

This  is  no  ordinary  famine  caused  by  crop 
failure  or  war.  It  is  all  that  but  much  more.  It 

*FCNL's  Executive  Secretary  made  a  four-week 
trip  to  Vietnam,  Kampuchea,  Laos,  Thailand,  Ma¬ 
laysia,  and  Singapore  in  September  as  part  of  a 
five-person  delegation  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Cmte.,  on  whose  Board  of  Directors  he 
serves.  This  report  summarizes  some  of  his  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  trip  and  events  since  his  return. 


comes  on  top  of  a  four-year  nightmare  under 
Pol  Pot  and  other  leaders  whose  theory  of 
governance  reduced  Kampuchea  to  a  primi¬ 
tive  agrarian  society  built  on  intimidation 
and  death.  An  estimated  one  third  of  the 
population  has  died  or  been  killed  in  the  past 
four  years. 

Even  the  most  experienced  planners  and 
administrators  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
bring  order  out  of  this  chaos  rapidly.  A  mas¬ 
sive  food  distribution  system  must  be  organ¬ 
ized.  Transportation,  communication,  and 
public  utilities  must  be  restored.  Hospitals, 
orphanages,  and  schools  must  be  started. 
Food  production  must  be  more  than  trebled 
in  a  year,  and  small  industries  commenced. 
A  finance  and  currency  system  must  be  cre¬ 
ated  to  replace  rice  —  the  current  medium  of 
exchange.  Yet  this  Herculean  task  has  fallen 
to  a  tiny  group  of  educated  and  trained 
Khmer  survivors,  still  traumatized  by  their 
experience,  who  are  willing  to  work  with 
their  ancient  foes,  the  Vietnamese,  to  rebuild 
their  country. 

A  Decade  of  Disaster 

In  May  1969,  a  10-day  Quaker  Confer¬ 
ence  for  diplomats  and  Asian  leaders  was 
held  at  Siem  Riep,  Cambodia,  on"National 


Interest  and  International  Responsibilities  in 
Developing  Asia."  As  program  director,  then 
based  in  Singapore,  I  helped  arrange  for  an 
opening  dinner  hosted  by  Prince  Sihanouk  at 
the  state  palace,  and  a  bus  trip  for  partici¬ 
pants  to  Siem  Riep  across  the  peaceful,  fruit¬ 
ful  Cambodian  countryside  filled  with  smil¬ 
ing  people. 

Little  did  we  realize  what  tragedy  would 
befall  those  Cambodians  in  the  next  ten 


Within  a  year,  Sihanouk  had  been  de¬ 
posed  by  U.S.-backed  Lon  Nol  and  U.S. 
forces  had  invaded  Cambodia  in  search  of 
"Vietcong"  sanctuaries.  U.S.  ground  forces 
were  soon  withdrawn  due  to  intense  public 
pressure  in  the  U.S.,  but  American  air  bom¬ 
bardment  continued  for  three  years  until 
halted  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  Civil  war  raged 
in  Cambodia  between  the  anti-Communist 
Lon  Nol  government  and  the  pro-Commu- 
nist  Pol  Pot-led  Khmer  Rouge  forces.  The 
Khmer  Rouge  had  been  a  negligible  group 
until  U.S.  Air  Force  bombing  sent  recruits 
flocking  to  it.  Phnom  Penh's  population 
swelled  with  refugees  to  more  than  2  million 
—  three  times  its  peacetime  size.  Even  a  giant 


(Continued  on  p.  2) 


WHAT  CAN  YOU  DO  FOR  THE  KAMPUCHEAN  PEOPLE? 


1.  Support  AFSC's  efforts  with  dollars.  The  Deputy  Minister  of 
Public  Flealth  told  us  the  greatest  need  is  for  multi-vitamins,  antibiot¬ 
ics,  and  food.  The  AFSC  Board  on  Sept.  28,  after  hearing  our  report, 
authorized  an  immediate  allocation  of  $100,000  for  vitamins  and 
medicines  to  be  flown  by  air  and  $100,000  for  rice  to  be  shipped  by 
sea.  The  first  shipment  of  400  tons  of  rice  has  arrived  in  Kompong 
Som  from  Singapore.  AFSC  is  hoping  for  a  generous  public  response 
to  help  pay  for  this  venture  in  faith.  Send  checks  made  out  to  "Ameri¬ 
can  Friends  Service  Cmte.,  for  Cambodia"  to  1 501  Cherry  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  PA  19102. 

2.  Thank  your  Representative  and  Senators  for  supporting  Kam¬ 
puchean  food  relief  (most  have  done  so)  and  urge  them  to  appropri¬ 
ate  supplemental  funds  this  year  to  assure  an  adequate  program  at 
least  through  1980. 

3.  Ask  Pres.  Carter  to  lift  the  trade  embargo  on  peaceful  goods  to 
Kampuchea  and  Vietnam. 

4.  Urge  that  U.S.  policy  in  Indochina  place  people  above  big- 
power  politics.  Currently,  humanitarian  impulses  are  strong.  This 
concern  for  people  must  now  be  focused  on  political  efforts  to  defuse 


future  conflicts.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  people  of  Kampuchea, 
Vietnam,  and  Laos  will  continue  to  suffer  and  die  as  China,  the  U.S., 
and  the  Soviet  Union  jockey  for  advantage  among  the  various  fac¬ 
tions  in  the  nations  of  Indochina.  A  humanitarian  pxalicy  would: 

(a)  support  international  and  private  relief  efforts  fully, 

(b)  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  Vietnam,  as  we  now  have  with 
Laos, 

(c)  encourage  reconstruction  assistance  and  trade  with  Vietnam, 
Kampuchea,  and  Laos. 

To  help  solve  the  refugee  problem  and  reduce  economic  hardships 
that  create  refugees,  a  bipartisan  nine-member  House  delegation 
headed  by  Benjamin  Rosenthal  NY,  after  visiting  Vietnam  and  refu¬ 
gee  camps  in  August,  urged:  (1 )  renewed  negotiations  on  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  U.S  and  Vietnam,  (2)  immediate 
consideration  of  opening  liaison  offices  in  Washington  and  Hanoi, 
and  (3)  serious  Presidential  consideration  of  lifting  the  trade  embargo 
and  providing  bilateral  and  multilateral  aid. 

Ask  your  Senators  and  Representative  to  read  and  send  you  this 
Sept.  1 6  report,  available  from  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Cmte. 
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Kampuchea  (cont.  from  p.  1) 

daily  U.S.  food  airlift  could  not  adequately 

feed  the  people. 


In  April  1975,  the  Lon  Nol  government  fell 
and  was  replaced  by  “Democratic  Kampu¬ 
chea,"  led  by  Pol  Pot,  leng  Sary,  and  Khieu 
Sampan.  But  the  war  continued  —  this  time 
waged  by  leaders  against  their  own  people. 

During  our  two-day  stay  in  Kampuchea  in 
September,  we  had  intense  conversations 
with  people  and  ample  opportunity  for  per¬ 
sonal  observations.  In  story  after  story  the 
following  picture  emerged: 

The  Pol  Pot  government  carried  to  a 
shocking  extreme  policies  of  self-sufficiency, 
return  to  agrarian  society,  nationalism,  anti¬ 
intellectual  ism,  anti-urbanism,  and  anti-for- 
eignism.  Policies  were  implemented  by  vio¬ 
lence,  often  by  teenagers  placed  in  authority 
as  those  least  likely  to  have  been  corrupted 
by  alien  influences.  Cities  were  emptied; 

churches,  banks,  cinemas,  and  libraries  were 

smashed.  The  educational  and  health  sys¬ 


tems  were  dismantled.  People  were  forced  to 
work  long  hours  in  the  fields  at  subsistence 
food  levels  or  less.  Thousands  died  of  starva¬ 
tion,  disease,  or  execution.  Students  and  dip¬ 
lomats  returning  from  abroad  to  help  rebuild 
their  country  were  special  targets  for  torture 
and  death,  as  were  teachers,  technicians, 
and  those  who  spoke  a  foreign  language. 

A  struggle  for  power  within  the  Khmer 
Rouge  ended  with  the  Chinese-backed  fac¬ 
tion  led  by  Pol  Pot  prevailing  over  the  Viet¬ 
namese-oriented  group,  many  of  whom 
were  killed  or  fled  to  Vietnam. 

Tension  and  border  difficulties  with  Viet¬ 
nam  grew.  We  were  told  by  a  representative 
of  the  UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
that  in  1978,  during  major  Kampuchean  at¬ 
tacks  on  Vietnam's  southwest  border,  some 
750,000  Vietnamese  had  to  be  evacuated 
and  400,000  people  fled  from  Kampuchea  to 
Vietnam.  Vietnam  saw  the  hand  of  a  hostile 
China  behind  these  attacks  and  responded 
with  a  full-scale  invasion  of  Kampuchea  in 
December  1978.  Pol  Pot's  forces  collapsed 
rapidly  across  the  country  in  only  a  few  days, 
evidencing  their  lack  of  popular  support. 

What  Future? 

I  sense  a  highly  ambiguous  Khmer  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  Vietnamese  invasion  and  to  the 
Vietnamese  forces  now  occupying  the  coun¬ 
try.  Many  who  were  living  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  tyranny  of  the  Pol  Pot  government  greet¬ 
ed  the  Vietnamese  as  liberators.  People  were 
freed  from  their  cruel  and  capricious  local 
commanders  and  were  urged  to  return  to 
their  own  villages  to  be  reunited  with  surviv¬ 
ing  family  members.  Yet  ancient  hostility  be¬ 
tween  the  Khmers  and  Vietnamese  runs  deep. 

Given  a  choice  between  Pol  Pot  and  the 
Vietnamese,  most  Khmers  seem  to  choose 
the  Vietnamese  and  the  Heng  Samrin  gov¬ 
ernment  which  Vietnam  backs.  But  given  a 


A  VICIOUS  CIRCLE 

Fear,  insecurity,  near-paranoia  fuel  the 
multifaceted  conflict  in  Asia  and  the 
world. 

Kampucheans  fear  their  small  nation 
will  be  ruled  or  dismembered  by  their 
ancient  foes,  Vietnam  and  Thailand. 

Thailand  fears  that  Vietnam  will  lead 
an  Indochina  Federation,  including  Laos 
and  Kampuchea,  which  will  threaten 
Thailand  and  other  Southeast  Asian  na¬ 
tions. 

Vietnam  fears  that  China  will  not  per¬ 
mit  Vietnam  an  independent  status  and 
that  China  seeks  to  weaken  it  by  attacking 
through  Pol  Pot  troops  in  Kampuchea  and 
Chinese  troops  along  Vietnam's  northern 
border. 

I 

China  fears  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
encircling  it  through  a  Soviet  alliance 
with  Vietnam  along  China's  southeastern 
border  and  Soviet  forces  on  China's  nor¬ 
thern  border. 

The  United  States  fears  increased  Sovi¬ 
et  military  might  and  adventurism  and 
sides  with  China  to  balance  Soviet  power. 

The  Soviet  Union  remembers  the  les¬ 
son  taught  by  the  U.S.  in  the  1 962  Cuban 
missile  crisis  —  that  superior  military 
power  can  be  used  for  political  intimida¬ 
tion  —  and  seeks  to  obtain  such  power. 

choice  between  Heng  Samrin  and  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Khmer  government,  most  Khmers 
would  side  with  the  latter. 

Thoughtful  people  with  whom  we  talked 
in  Vietnam  said  in  effect,  “We've  got  three 
years:  The  first  year,  we're  welcome,  be¬ 
cause  we  helped  to  drive  out  the  tyrant.  The 
second  year,  we  may  be  tolerated.  The  third 
year,  we'd  better  be  out."  But  it  is  highly 
unlikely  Vietnamese  troops  will  leave  unless 
there  is  solid  assurance  the  government  in 
Phnom  Penh  is  friendly  to  Vietnam  and  is  not 
a  base  for  hostile  Chinese  operations. 

The  delicate  task  of  diplomacy  and  leader¬ 
ship  —  even  while  the  food  situation  is  being 
resolved  —  is  to  help  build  an  independent, 
neutralist  Khmer  government  which  is  not 
perceived  as  hostile  to  Vietnam,  China,  or 
Thailand.  This  will  require  a  greater  degree 
of  restraint,  forbearance,  and  concern  for  the 
humanitarian  interests  of  Kampuchean  peo¬ 
ple  than  has  yet  been  demonstrated  by  Chi¬ 
na,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Viet¬ 
nam,  or  Thailand.  We  Americans  can  urge 
our  own  government  to  carry  forward  the 
positive  humanitarian  spirit  now  supporting 
food  relief  efforts  into  the  political  arena. 

(Continued  on  p.  3) 


I  am  haunted  by  the  question:  Was  Kampuchea  under  Pol  Pot  an  aberration  or  an 
omen  of  the  future?  His  heritage  of  hunger,  disease,  chaos,  and  fear  suggests 
conditions  which  could  follow  a  "limited"  nuclear  war. 

People  trained  in  western  universities  led  Kampuchea  from  1975  to  1979.  They 
were  people  imbued  with  theories,  dogmas,  and  fears,  unleavened  by  a  concern  for 
the  human  family.  Yet  dogmatic,  fearful  people  are  also  close  to  the  nuclear  triggers 
in  a  growing  number  of  nations. 

Kampuchea  demonstrates  how  close  we  are  to  the  edge  of  darkness.  The  Pol  Pot 
rationale  also  was  national  interest  and  national  defense. 

I  have  come  back  acutely  aware  of  the  desperate  need  to  support  and  magnify 
good  works  and  humanitarian  efforts  now  being  carried  on  by  individuals  around 
the  world  —  efforts  which  unify  rather  than  divide  people  and  nations.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  those  individuals  throughout  history  and  up  to  the  present  day  who  have 
sacrificed  to  strengthen  the  concepts  of  non-violence,  justice,  and  human  rights. 

Now  the  stakes  are  the  very  survival  of  civilization.  Can  anyone  do  enough? 

—  Ed  Snyder 
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Kampuchea  (cont.  from  p.  2) 

Sources  of  the  Famine 

Current  famine  conditions  developed  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  1979.  Most  of  the  1978 
rice  crop  had  just  been  harvested  as  Viet¬ 
namese  forces  pushed  across  the  country  in 
December  1 978.  The  rice  was  in  the  process 
of  being  stored  to  help  sustain  life  for  the 
coming  year  at  a  subsistence  level.  During 
the  ensuing  war  and  social  upheaval,  Pol 
Pot's  retreating  forces  took  what  they  could 
carry  and  reportedly  burned  some  stock¬ 
piles. 

Undoubtedly,  both  sides  have  sought  to 
deny  food  supplies  and  stocks  to  the  other  as 
part  of  their  overall  strategy.  Probably  the 
people,  freed  from  a  rigid  government  ration¬ 
ing  system,  ate  more  than  their  daily  allot¬ 
ment  and  hoarded  some.  People  were  on  the 
move  back  and  forth  across  the  country  seek¬ 
ing  families,  friends,  food.  In  this  resulting 
disorganization,  only  a  third,  at  most,  of  the 
normal  rice  crop  was  planted. 

Pol  Pot  forces  charge  that  the  Vietnamese 
took  rice  back  to  Vietnam,  where  food  is  also 
in  short  supply.  But  other  evidence  indicates 
the  flow  of  food  was  from  Vietnam  to  Kam¬ 
puchea.  The  rice  ration  in  parts  of  Vietnam 
was  cut  in  order  to  send  rice  to  Kampuchea, 
according  to  Vietnamese  refugees  inter¬ 
viewed  by  Quaker  representatives.  We 
talked  to  people  in  Kampuchea  who  said 
they  had  received  Vietnamese  rice.  They  also 
said  some  Vietnamese  rice  seeds  sent  for 
planting  were  eaten  instead  by  hungry  peo¬ 


ple.  One  U.S.  estimate  is  that  30,000  tons  of 
rice  have  gone  from  Vietnam  to  Kampuchea, 
more  than  enough  to  feed  Vietnam's  military 
forces. 

The  Heng  Samrin  government  on  Oct.  6 
claimed  it  had  received  from  Vietnam,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  other  socialist  countries  "more 
than  200,000  tons  of  aid  in  rice  and  other 
foodstuffs  and  hundreds  of  tons  of  medi¬ 
cine."  If  true,  this  is  still  only  half  of  what  is 
needed  to  avert  widespread  famine,  and  the 
international  community  is  now  moving  to 
make  up  the  difference. 

Heartening  Concern 

Since  returning  to  the  U.S.,  I  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  concern  shown  for  the 
suffering  in  Kampuchea.  Several  of  our  dele¬ 
gation  met  almost  immediately  with  Ambas¬ 
sador  Dick  Clark,  who  was  then  heading  the 

SALT  Reported _ 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Cmte.  voted 
Nov.  9  to  send  to  the  floor  the  resolution  to 
ratify  SALT  II.  Only  one  proposal  adopted  in 
mark-up  stresses  the  need  for  arms  reduc¬ 
tions:  a  consensus  declaration  from  Sen. 
McGovern.  Sen.  Hatfield  will  offer  a  floor 
amendment  to  freeze  nuclear  arsenals.  A 
final  vote  before  Christmas  is  still  hoped 
for.  Urge  your  Senators  to  vote  for  the 
Hatfield  moratorium  and  SALT  II. 

. . .  And  Further  Undermined 

Flouting  the  spirit  of  SALT  II,  the  Carter 
Administration  plans  to  deploy  some  600 
cruise  missiles  and  Pershing  II  ballistic  mis- 


government's  Kampuchean  relief  efforts,  and 
with  the  State  Dept.'s  "Kampuchean  Food 
Task  Force."  Corinne  Johnson,  director  of 
AFSC's  International  Division  and  a  member 
of  our  delegation,  testified  before  the  House 
Subcmte.  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  on 
Oct.  10. 

Members  of  Congress  and  their  aides  have 
shown  great  interest  in  our  reports,  and  Sen. 
Kennedy  inserted  Jim  Matlack's  summary  of 
our  Kampuchean  visit  in  the  Congressional 
Record  Oct.  1 1  .**  It  is  even  more  extensive 
and  graphic  than  the  portion  appearing  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and  Washington 
Post.  I  recommend  it  highly .  Members  of  our 
delegation  have  also  had  numerous  TV,  rad¬ 
io,  and  press  interviews. 

(Continued  on  p.  4) 

**Pp.  S14368-71.  Available  at  many  public  librar¬ 
ies,  or  ask  your  member  of  Congress  for  a  copy. 

siles  in  Europe.  These  weapons  encourage  a 
drift  from  deterrence  to  a  nuclear  war  fight¬ 
ing  strategy.  The  cruise  missile,  an  unverifi- 
able  weapon,  threatens  the  future  of  arms 
control. 

This  escalation  could  be  avoidable.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  Oct.  6  speech  by  Pres.  Brezh¬ 
nev,  the  Soviet  Union  is  ready  to  reduce 
missile  stockpiles  in  the  European  theatre. 
The  NATO  Council  will  meet  in  mid-De¬ 
cember  to  decide  whether  negotiation 
should  come  before  deployment.  Letters  to 

/the  President  and  Senators,  and  to  the  edi¬ 
tor,  are  needed.  Ask  your  nearest  AFSC 
office  for  "New  Threats  to  Nuclear  Dis¬ 
armament." 


FCNL  GOES  FIRST  CLASS  ...  AND  INVITES  YOU  TO  GIVE 

A  FIRST  CLASS  GIFT 


Because  the  issue  of  aid  to  Cambodia  (Kampuchea)  needs  your 
immediate  attention,  this  Newsletter  has  come  to  you  by  first  class 
mail.  Beginning  in  January,  we  expect  to  send  all  FCNL  Newsletters 
by  this  speedier  method. 

Your  frustration  when  urgent  information  in  the  Newsletter  reach¬ 
es  you  too  late  for  action  is  shared  by  the  staff.  Legislative  opportuni¬ 
ties  come  and  go  wh  i  le  the  Newsletter  wends  its  way  to  you  r  mai  Ibox, 
taking  up  to  two  weeks  by  bulk  mail.  First  class  mail  should  reduce 
the  weeks  to  days. 

Who  Pays  the  Postage?  For  five  years,  the  FCNL  Washington 
Newsletter  has  gone  to  contributors  of  $  1 0  or  more  ($5  for  those  with 


limited  incomes).  We  will  now  ask  for  $15  as  a  minimum  contribu¬ 
tion  (limited-income  subscriptions  will  remain  at  $5).  You  may  want 
to  give  more.  Every  dollar  of  your  contribution  above  $  1 5  will  pay  for 
FCNL's  ongoing  legislative  work  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Gift  Giving.  We  invite  you  to  share  FCNL  this  Christmas  and 
throughout  the  coming  year.  Gift  subscriptions  will  remain  at  $5 
each.  The  Newsletter  —  and  the  accompanying  opportunity  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  FCNL's  action  program  —  will  surely  make  a  first  class  gift. 


Name  _ 

Address  _ 

City /State/Zip 

Name  _ 

Address _ 

City/State/Zip 


Send  the  FCNL  Newsletter  for  one  year  ($5  each)  to: 

(attach  separate  sheet,  if  needed) 

_ Name  _ 

_ _  Address  _ 

_  City/State/Zip  _ 

_ Name  _ 

_  Address  _ 

_ City/State/Zip  _ 

Check  address  label  on  reverse  for  accuracy! 
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Kampuchea  (cont.  from  p.  3) 

Appropriately  enough,  much  of  this  activi¬ 
ty  culminated  on  Oct.  24,  United  Nations 
Day.  On  that  day,  the  Overseas  Develop¬ 
ment  Council  (ODC)  called  together  some 
40  leaders  of  religious  and  humanitarian  or¬ 
ganizations  to  make  a  fervent  appeal  to  Pres. 
Carter  and  UN  Secy.-General  Waldheim  for 
action  and  to  their  congregations  and  sup¬ 
porters  for  contributions  to  Kampuchean  re¬ 
lief  through  private  voluntary  agencies. 

At  the  same  hour,  the  House  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Cmte.  was  marking  up  a  bill,  H.R.  5519, 
by  Zablocki  Wl,  Solarz  NY,  Anderson  IL, 
Wolff  NY,  and  others,  authorizing  $30  mil¬ 
lion  in  new  funds  for  Kampuchean  disaster 
relief,  and  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  was  speak¬ 
ing  at  Georgetown  University,  demanding 
faster  Administration  action. 

At  a  hastily  called  1 : 1 5  p.m.  meeting  at  the 
White  House,  Pres.  Carter  told  those  of  us 
who  had  just  come  from  the  ODC  meeting 
what  his  response  would  be.  It  exceeded  all 
our  previous  expectations. 

Pres.  Carter  proposed  $69  million,  allo¬ 
cated  as  follows: 

•  $30  million  from  available  food  stocks 
and  money  in  disaster  relief  funds  as  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  six-month,  $1 10 
million  program  by  UNICEF  and  the  Swiss- 
based  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  (ICRC). 

•  $9  million  from  special  refugee  funds  al¬ 
ready  available  to  help  pay  expanses  for 
Kampuchean  refugees  in  Thailand  so  they 
will  not  be  pushed  back  across  the  border 
by  Thai  military  forces. 

•  $30  million,  authorized  in  H.R.  5519,  ap¬ 
proved  that  morning  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Cmte.  (The  next  day,  Oct.  25,  the 
full  House  approved  it  362-10,  as  did  the 
Senate,  S.  1668,  76-0,  on  Nov.  2.  A  sup¬ 
plementary  appropriation  bill  must  piass 
both  houses  before  this  money  is  avail¬ 
able.) 

Congress  has  emphasized  that  such  hu¬ 
manitarian  aid  should  be  limited  to  needy 
civilians  and  distribution  should  be  moni¬ 
tored  to  ensure  that  it  reaches  those  for 
whom  it  is  intended.  This  is  a  cardinal  princi¬ 
ple  of  UNICEF  and  Quaker  aid  as  well.  Our 
discussions  in  Phnom  Penh  with  officials 
from  the  Kampxichean  Ministry  of  Public 
Health,  UNICEF,  and  ICRC  convinced  us  the 
Phnom  Penh  authorities  accepted  and  were 
implementing  the  monitoring  principle  for 
the  food  and  medical  supiplies  that  had  been 
sent  to  date  by  international  groups. 

Longer  Term  Program  Needed 

UNICEF  has  wisely  expanded  its  six- 
month,  $110  million  program  to  a  12- 
mont'  310  million  effort.  The  major  Kam- 


pxjchean  1980  rice  crop  will  not  be  planted 
until  June  and  July  and  will  not  be  harvested 
till  November  and  December.  Any  adequate 
relief  effort  must  continue  until  this  crop  is 
harvested.  To  be  self-sufficient  by  the  end  of 
1980,  at  even  a  subsistence  level,  Kampu¬ 
chea  would  have  to  treble  its  rice  production 
in  one  year,  an  extremely  difficult  task. 

I  am  espjecially  encouraged  by  reports  that 
a  variety  of  international  agencies  are  con¬ 
sidering  programs  through  UNICEF.  These 
include  technicians  from  the  World  Food 
Program,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  UN  Development  Program, 
which  has  $30  million  set  aside  for  recon¬ 
struction  in  Kampuchea.  Trained  interna¬ 


tional  experts  with  many  skills  are  desperate¬ 
ly  needed  in  Kampuchea  now,  and  their 
presence  will  help  to  strengthen  authentic 
Khmer  aspirations. 

^Tand  Bridge"  Diversion 

Just  as  official  and  public  attention  was 
focusing  on  the  soundly  conceived  efforts  of 
UNICEF,  ICRC,  and  private  groups,  three 
Senators  introduced  a  new  dimension. 

Sens.  Sasser  TN,  Baucus  MT,  and  Danforth 
MO  were  asked  by  Senate  leaders  to  explore 
what  more  could  be  done  to  relieve  the  suf¬ 
fering.  In  Thailand,  they  were  deeply  moved 
by  the  desperate  plight  of  thousands  of  Kam- 
(Continued  on  p.  5) 


Who  Represents  Kampuchea? 


In  September,  the  United  Nations  — 
under  pressure  from  China,  the  U.S.,  and 
ASEAN  nations  —  voted  to  continue  the 
Pol  Pot  government  as  the  official  UN  rep¬ 
resentation,  though  it  controls  only  a  tenth 
or  less  of  the  pieople,  mostly  in  western 
Kampuchea  near  the  Thai  border.  The 
most  effective  argument  against  the  Soviet- 
and  Vietnamese-backed  Heng  Samrin 
government  in  the  capital,  Phnom  Penh, 
was  that  it  was  installed  by  an  invading 
foreign  power  and  this  precedent  should 
not  be  countenanced.  But  the  same  UN 
members  had  little  difficulty  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  successors  to  Idi  Amin  in  Uganda, 
who  had  been  installed  by  Tanzanian 
forces. 

Our  Quaker  delegation  emerged  from 
Kampuchea  filled  with  the  tragedy  of  Pol 


Pot  atrocities  just  in  time  to  learn  that  our 
government  had  voted  for  him  and  against 
an  Indian  resolution  to  hold  the  seat  open. 
Ourdeepdisappoinmtmentatthe  U.S.  po¬ 
sition  has  not  been  alleviated  by  state¬ 
ments  that  the  U.S  vote  was  cast  “while 
holding  our  nose." 

At  present,  all  UN  activities  in  the  Heng 
Samrin-controlled  area  of  Kampuchea  are 
riding  on  the  coattails  of  UNICEF,  one  of 
the  few  UN  agencies  not  confined  to  deal¬ 
ing  with  officially  recognized  govern¬ 
ments.  UNICEF's  special  role  permits  it  to 
deal  outside  government  channels  with 
emergency  situations  relating  to  children. 
But  sooner  or  later,  the  UN,  if  it  is  to  play 
the  large  role  which  we  fervently  hope  it 
will,  must  deal  directly  with  the  current 
government  in  Phnom  Penh. 
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RESTRICTIONS  HAMPER  ECONOMIC  AID 


The  FY80  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations 
bill,  H.R.  4473,  is  again  threatened  by 
possible  inclusion  of  both  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  restrictions.  The  House  version, 
passed  in  June,  includes  both  types 
against  Cuba,  Angola,  the  Central  African 
Republic,  Kampuchea,  Laos,  and  Viet¬ 
nam. 

The  Senate  version,  passed  in  mid- 
October,  does  not  include  indirect  re¬ 
strictions,  but  does  call  for  direct  restric¬ 
tions  against  Cuba,  the  PLO,  the  South 
West  Africa  People's  Organization,  the 
Zimbabwe  African  People's  Union,  and 
the  Zimbabwe  African  Nationals'  Union. 

The  Conference  Cmte.,  in  which  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  versions  are 
ironed  out,  began  meeting  Nov.  1 .  Nego¬ 
tiations  broke  down  over  indirect  restric¬ 
tions,  with  six  members  in  favor  and  six 
opposed.  The  deadlock  has  prevented 
scheduling  of  the  next  Conference  Cmte. 
meeting. 

The  use  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  as  a 
political  tool  remains  a  controversial  issue 
among  U.S.  foreign  policy-makers.  Support 
grows  among  members  of  Congress  for  using 
foreign  aid  for  political  pressure  or  punish¬ 
ment.  Such  a  mood  poses  a  serious  threat  to 
the  availability  and  effectiveness  of  U.S.  food 
and  development  assistance. 

Congress  applies  two  methods  of  restrict¬ 
ing  foreign  aid  during  the  authorization  and 
appropriations  processes.  Direct  restrictions 
prohibit  government-to-government  aid  to 
specific  countries  (see  box).  The  current  list  is 
composed  primarily  of  those  governments 
which  the  U.S.  either  does  not  recognize  or 


opposes  in  principle.  Indirect  restrictions 
prohibit  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  specific  countries 
through  multilateral  development  banks  and 
international  development  organizations 
(e.g.,  the  World  Bank,  UN-related  agencies). 

The  implications  of  these  restrictions  are 
wide-ranging  and  negative: 

•  Both  direct  and  indirect  restrictions 
make  food  and  development  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  the  pawns  of  power  pxalitics.  Needy 
people  are  deprived  of  aid  as  a  result  of  po¬ 
litical  maneuvering  between  governments. 
Such  restrictions  greatly  complicate  or  pre¬ 
vent  U.S.  delivery  of  emergency  relief  sup¬ 
plies. 

The  current  situation  in  Kampuchea  is  a 
case  in  point.  Restrictions  against  direct  aid 
to  Kampuchea  in  the  FY79  Foreign  Aid  Ap¬ 
propriations  bill  have  already  limited  and 
delayed  the  response  of  the  U.S.  in  delivering 
food  aid  to  starving  Kampucheans. 

Uganda  further  illustrates  the  negative  ef¬ 
fects  of  direct  restrictions  on  U.S.  aid.  Critical 
of  the  Amin  government.  Congress  prohibit¬ 
ed  all  development  aid  to  Uganda.  Amin  was 

Rules  Set  for  Canal  Transfer 

With  the  House  dragging  its  feet  all  the 
way.  Congress  finally  passed  legislation  im¬ 
plementing  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties. 

After  first  rejecting  the  conference  refxjrt, 
203-1 92,  the  House  passed  a  slightly  amend¬ 
ed  version,  232-188  —  a  mere  five  days 
before  the  T reaties  took  effect  Oct.  1 . 

House  resistance  was  largely  due  to  linger¬ 
ing  regrets  over  losing  the  trappings  of  em¬ 
pire. 


then  removed,  but  the  prohibition  remained. 
The  U.S.  is  not  free  to  respond  directly  to  the 
urgent  need  for  food  and  development  assis¬ 
tance  until  Congress  acts.  Some  indirect 
channels  remain  open  for  aid  to  Uganda,  but 
do  not  allow  for  quick  U.S  action. 

•  Indirect  restrictions  further  harm  the 
world's  poor.  Multilateral  aid  institutions  — 
chartered  as  nonpolitical  participants  in  de¬ 
velopment  —  cannot  accept  the  conditional 
contributions  which  indirect  restrictions  cre¬ 
ate.  As  a  result,  aid  programs  administered 
by  those  institutions  are  jeopardized. 

If  the  FY80  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations  bill 
contains  indirect  restrictions  against  a  few 
countries,  some  international  development 
organizations  may  be  compelled  to  refuse  all 
U.S.  contributions.  To  restrict  aid  flows  to  a 
few  countries  at  the  expense  of  jeopardizing 
worldwide  development  programs  is  not  a 
justifiable  trade-off. 


Peace  Academy  Study  Funded 

Congress  last  month  appropriated 
$500,000  to  fund  a  study  on  creating  a  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  for  Peace  and  Conflict  Reso¬ 
lution,  to  be  carried  out  by  a  nine-member 
commission  appointed  by  Congress  and  the 
President.  The  House  and  the  Senate  have 
named: 

Rep.  Dan  Glickman  KS, 

Rep.  John  Ashbrook  OH, 

William  Lincoln,  former  director.  New  England 
Office,  American  Arbitration  Assn., 
and 

Sen.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  HI, 

John  P.  Dunfey,  Dunfey  Hotel  Corp., 

John  Dellenback,  president,  Christian  College 
Consortium,  and  former  member  of  Congress 
from  Oregon. 

Pres.  Carter  has  not  yet  acted. 


Kampuchea  (cont.  from  p.  4) 

pucheans  they  saw  who  had  just  crossed  the 
border.  In  Bangkok,  they  were  persuaded  the 
most  effective  and  feasible  way  to  get  food 
into  Kampuchea  was  by  a  "land  bridge"  of 
up  to  500  trucks  bringing  up  to  1 ,000  tons  of 
food  daily  from  Thailand  along  Highways  5 
and  6. 

This  proposal  had  foundered  previously 
because  of  Thai  opposition  and  the  question 
of  whether  trucks  would  be  vulnerable  to 
attack.  The  Senators  obtained  Thai  support 
and  a  statement  by  a  high  Vietnamese  offi¬ 
cial,  Nguyen  Co  Thanh,  which  they  believed 
was  a  guarantee  of  security  for  the  trucks  by 
Vietnamese  troops. 

In  a  flying  trip  to  Phnom  Penh  Oct.  24,  the 
three  Senators  forcefully  made  their  proposal 
to  Hun  Sen,  the  young  Kampuchean  Foreign 
Minister.  Unfortunately,  not  one  word  of  the 
proposal  was  on  paper;  thus  the  novice  for¬ 
eign  minister  and  his  interpreter  did  not  have 
the  concept  spelled  out  in  the  Senators'  own 
words  to  carry  to  others  in  their  government. 


There  was  therefore  no  way  to  allay  the  deep 
suspicion  the  concept  generates  regarding 
the  presence  of  many  foreigners  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  control  of  the  distribution  system. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  detailed  discus¬ 
sion  was  held  in  advance  with  officials  of 
UNICEF,  ICRC,  or  Oxfam,  who  are  presently 
involved  in  truck  shipments  from  the  harbor  at 
Kompong  Som.  In  the  rush  for  a  dramatic 
American  rescue  mission,  the  advantages  of 
pressing  the  initiative  quietly  through  these 
channels  seem  to  have  been  lost. 

To  those  aware  of  the  need  for  precision  in 
making  important  proposals  like  this  and 
the  need  for  adequate  time  to  obtain  a  favor¬ 
able  response,  the  Kampuchean  rejection 
was  not  surprising.  The  way  their  negative 
answer  was  refxjrted  in  the  U.S.  created  the 
misimpression  that  all  relief  programs  were 
being  refused.  It  was  also  used  to  fuel  charges 
that  the  Vietnamese  might  be  engaged  in 
"genocide"  and  that  Kampuchean  authori¬ 
ties  were  deliberately  starving  their  own 
people. 


The  "land  bridge"concept  is  a  useful  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  sea  and  air  deliveries  already 
under  way.  But  it  has  now  been  converted 
into  a  spectacular  effort  "to  put  the  monkey  on 
the  backs"  of  the  Kampucheans,  Vietnam¬ 
ese,  and  Soviets.  Whether  this  concept  can 
be  put  back  on  the  track  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  UNICEF  expects  to  reach  its  goal 
of  1 ,000  tons  a  day  through  the  sea  and  air 
routes,  is  questionable. 

I  tried  to  raise  some  of  these  questions 
when  asked  to  testify  by  Sen.  Kennedy  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Cmte.  Oct.  3 1 1 

For  a  fuller  report  on  my  impressions  of  the 
situation  in  Southeast  Asian  nations  besides 
Kampuchea,  write  FCNL  for  "Additional  In¬ 
dochina  Information." 

tFor  further  details,  write  FCNL  for  a  copy  of  the 
testimony  (T-13);  see  the  Oct.  30  Congressional 
Record  SI  5365-70  for  the  Senators'  report  of  their 
trip,  and  — when  available  —  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
Oct.  31  hearings  at  which  the  three  Senators,  Joan 
Baez,  the  head  of  Catholic  Relief  Services,  and  1 
testified. 
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Human  Rights  After  Three  Mile  Island 


TRADE  UPDATE 

The  omnibus  bill  to  bring  U.S.  law  into 
conformity  with  the  new  international  codes 
of  trading  conduct  passed  both  houses  by 
overwhelming  votes  (395-7  in  the  House, 
90-4  in  the  Senate). 

In  mid-October,  the  Senate  Finance  Cmte. 
favorably  reported  a  bill  to  expand  existing 
adjustment  assistance  programs  for  worke  s 
and  firms  adversely  affected  by  chang'-^g 
trade  patterns  and  increased  import  competi¬ 
tion.  The  House  passed  H.R.  1 543,  May  30. 
(See  March  Newsletter.) 

The  improved  provisions  would  acceler¬ 
ate  certification  for  assistance  by  accepting 
threatened  as  well  as  actual  effects  from  im¬ 
port  competition  as  a  basis  for  qualification  . 
Eligibility  would  also  be  broadened  to  in¬ 
clude  workers  who  can  show  a  contributory 
relationship  between  import  comp)etition 
and  their  unemployment. 

Congress  has  amended  and  extended  for 
another  four  years  the  Export  Administration 
Act,  which  gives  the  Executive  Branch  au¬ 
thority  to  control  the  expert  of  civilian  goods 
for  national  security  or  foreign  p)ol icy  reasons 
or  because  of  inadequate  domestic  supplies. 
Shipments  of  military  equipment,  nuclear 
materials,  and  hazardous  substances  are 
governed  by  restrictions  in  other  legislation. 

The  new  amendments  to  the  Exp>ort  Ad¬ 
ministration  Act  attempt  to  restrain  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  use  of  controls  to  promote  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  goals.  He  must: 

*  renew  controls  annually; 

*  consider  whether  the  purposes  of  con¬ 
trols  could  be  achieved  through  negotia¬ 
tions;  and 

*  consider  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  enforce  proposed  controls. 

Congress  indicated  that  it  does  not  ap- 


FCNL's  call  for  a  UN  commission  to  re¬ 
examine  national  nuclear  procedures  in  the 
wake  of  Three  Mile  Island  (see  May  Newslet¬ 
ter)  has  brought  the  following  reminders  and 
comments: 

*Back  in  1975,  a  group  of  educational  and 
technical  experts  convened  by  the  UN  Sec¬ 
retariat  noted  the  necessity  of  keeping  “un¬ 
der  constant  review  the  promotion  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  human  rights  in  the  light  of  rapid 
scientific  and  technological  developments." 
The  group  recommended  that  a  declaration 
be  drafted  to  cover  such  topics  as  “protec¬ 
tion  against  the  hazards  of  the  use  of  atomic 
energy."  No  declaration  ensued. 

*According  to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  international  agen¬ 
cies  do  not  have  the  resources  to  carry  out 
the  safety  reviews  suggested  by  FCNL.  IAEA 
also  questions  whether  national  govern¬ 
ments  would  cooperate. 

*The  International  Council  of  Scientific 
Unions  (ICSU)  is  gearing  up  to  analyze  the 
efforts  of  the  international  agencies  to  solve 

prove  of  limiting  shipments  of  goods  that 
would  “help  meet  basic  human  needs,"  but 
stopp)ed  short  of  prohibiting  the  President 
from  restricting  the  expxart  of  foods  and  med¬ 
icines. 

In  testifying  on  this  legislation,  the  Dept,  of 
State  noted  that  the  U.S.  has  “virtually  total 
embargoes"  on  trade  with  North  Korea,  Viet¬ 
nam,  Kampuchea,  and  Cuba.  “Unresolved 
differences  with  these  countries  include: 
their  military  activities,  U.S.  government  and 
private  claims  and  our  terms  for  diplomatic 
recognition. . . .  Our  allies  and  major  foreign 
comp)etitors  do  not  observe  these  embar¬ 
goes."  An  embargo  on  trade  with  Rhodesia  is 
in  compliance  with  UN  resolutions. 


problems  of  storage  and  long-term  dispxDsal 
of  nuclear  wastes.  The  ICSU  is  a  nongovern¬ 
mental  institution.  Some  members  reported¬ 
ly  believe  that  governmental  bodies  such  as 
the  IAEA  have  not  come  to  grips  with  the 
waste  problem. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  President's 
Cmsn.  on  Three  Mile  Island,  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Cmsn.  has  “not  given  primary 
consideration  to  overall  safety  issues." 

Movement  on 
Human  Rights  Covenants 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Cmte. 
scheduled  hearings  this  month  on  the  two 
UN  Covenants  on  Human  Rights  —  13 
years  after  the  U.S.  voted  for  them  in  the 
General  Assembly  and  20  months  after  Pres. 
Carter  signed  and  submitted  them  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

The  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights  requires  governments  to  pro¬ 
tect  basic  civil  liberties  and  to  prohibit  dis¬ 
crimination  and  inhuman  punishment.  The 
International  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social 
and  Cultural  Rights  commits  governments  to 
work  toward  establishing  adequate  living 
standards  for  all,  and  safeguards  rights  to 
employment  and  humane  working  condi¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  to  adequate  health  care, 
nutrition,  and  education. 

FCNL  submitted  testimony  urging  rapid 
Senate  approval  of  both  Covenants  which 
have  been  ratified  by  over  50  countries  since 
their  approval  in  1966.  A  two-thirds  vote  is 
necessary  for  approval.  For  copies  of  the 
treaties,  write  the  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice,  Washington,  DC  20401  for  “Senate 
Executives  D  and  E,  95-2." 


FIRST  CLASS  MAIL.  FCNL  expects  to 
send  all  1980  Newsletters  by  first  class 
mail,  as  this  one  was  sent.  See  page  3  for 
details  on  increased  minimum  contribu¬ 
tions,  faster  mail  delivery,  opportunity  to 
give  FCNL  Newsletter  for  Christmas. 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed  by 
24  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  12  other 
Friends'  organizations  in  the  United  States.  Ex¬ 
pressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL  WASHING¬ 
TON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided  by  the  State¬ 
ment  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by  the 
Committee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings  of 
the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for 
like-minded  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Con¬ 
tributors  to  this  issue  include  Edward  Snyder, 
Frances  Neely,  Don  Reeves,  George  Bliss, 
Julianne  Bowman,  Julia  Griffin,  Seth  Henry 
Sharon  Martin.  245  ^cond  St.,  N.E.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20002.  Subscription  price  $10  per 
year.  Published  monthly  except  August- Sep¬ 
tember,  which  are  combined. 


Second  Class  Postage  —  Paid  at  Washington,  DC 
First  Class  Postage  —  Paid  at  Washington,  DC 

FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 
245  Second  Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002 
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ANN  ARBOR  MI  4510S 


FIRST  CLASS  MAIL 


ADDRESS  CORRECTION  REQUESTED 
No.  419,  November  1979 
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